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Editorial 


I n my guest Editorial for the last issue of the AGHS 
journal (Vol 2, No 6 May/June 1991) I referred to several 
environmental and social changes which are likely to 
affect our future garden making. These were changing 
patterns of housing density, restricted use of water 
resources and increasing levels of air pollution. It would 
not be unreasonable to assume that these somewhat 
depressing indicators of future living conditions may also 
exert a profound influence on existing gardens — in par¬ 
ticular existing historic gardens and other plantations such 
as parks, avenues, and individual trees of historic or aes¬ 
thetic significance. Already it is possible to observe the 
effects of traffic pollution on once proud avenues of 
trees; areas of parkland are being degraded through use 
for carparking; historically significant vineyards and fruit 
collections exist only by precarious, informal commercial 
arrangements and many historic gardens, particularly 
those in rural areas, are suffering through greatly reduced 
access to supplies of ground water, or from the rapidly 
escalating cost of town water. 

All of these developments should be of concern to 
garden historians and should be on the long term agendas 
of cultural conservation groups for strategic planning. 

It is important to make a retrospective survey of our 
garden history - and the AGHS has been a very active 
community group in recording and conserving the 
various aspects of that field - but it is equally important 
to be forward looking to ensure that the precious record 
of the past can be maintained for the future. Perhaps it is 
time too for a review of what has been achieved; to see if 
the criteria that have been applied are identifying gardens 
that are significant historic indicators of growth in areas 
such as design, individual expression, social conditions, 
literature and horticultural advancement, and to check for 
balance in the range of gardens thus far listed. 

No single agency or group has the means to finance 
such an enterprise, or to provide the necessary expertise 
- that must come from a collaborative effort - but a 
society such as ours could provide the stimulus for that to 
happen and to profoundly influence the strategies, co¬ 
ordination and outcomes of such a forward looking task. 
There is, after all, much more to this garden history busi¬ 
ness than developing and managing picturesque tourist 
attractions. At least equally important are the educational 
value of historic gardens as a part of our social and cul¬ 
tural history, and the continuance of amenities such as 
parks and tree-shaded streets. The prevalence of market¬ 
place pragmatism, reflected neatly in Mao Tse Tung’s 
dictum, ‘Let the past serve the present' should not blind 
us to the fact that it could also illuminate the future. 

In 1938 Christopher Tunnard, Associate Professor of 
City Planning, Yale University wrote in his book Gardens 
in the modern landscape: ‘If the modern movement [in 
landscape and garden design] does not achieve recogni¬ 
tion in the next five years it will be dead’. Although 
somewhat older in Australia it may well be timely to put 
much the same test to garden history. What would the 
answer be? 

Trevor Nottle 
South Australian Branch 


Friends of the Elms 

Just think of your suburb, town or 
city - without elm trees 

The three major threats to the health of our elm trees are: 
elm leaf beetle, elm bark beetle and Dutch Elm disease. 
Victoria already has the elm leaf beetle and the elm bark 
beetle. 

The elm leaf beetle is defoliating elms on the Morning- 
ton Peninsula and at Berwick, and is moving towards the 
Dandenongs. The beetle and its caterpillars can weaken 
the tree, leading to dead branches and possibly the death 
of trees already under stress. 

The elm bark beetle does no harm under present cir¬ 
cumstances in Australia. However depredation by the elm 
leaf beetle encourages its proliferation as it feeds and 
breeds under the bark of dead wood. But this tiny beetle 
(3mm long) is the carrier of the dreaded fungus which 
causes Dutch Elm disease (DED). Should that fungus 
reach Australia (some say it is only a matter of time) our 
elms will inevitably be devastated unless we are well pre¬ 
pared. 

Auckland discovered DED in its business district in 
1989, and has lost 91 elms to February 1991, with more 
trees being destroyed every month. The cost of dealing 
with each diseased elm is at least $2,000. One problem in 
Auckland is the difficulty in locating all the elms on 
private properties in order to monitor their health. 

What is being done in Victoria? Peter Harrison, 
Manager of the Melbourne City Council Parks and 
Gardens Department, has 6,000 elms to care for and he is 
playing an active role in alerting people to the problem. 
The MCC has raised $90,000 in the ‘Save the Elms 
Appeal’. Much of this money has gone into research; a 
biological control (an imported wasp) has been tested 
and two releases of it have been made in areas where 
elm leaf beetle is present. It is too early to decide if this 
predator has been successful. In the meantime tests are 
being done with another predator, a Romanian fly. 

Because Government funds are so restricted, there is a 
real need for help from the general public to watch for 
elm leaf beetle attacks and take appropriate preventative 
measures, to report elms in need of attention (dead limbs 
etc) and to locate and record elms on public and private 
property, for which the MCC is setting up a data base. 
This information would be invaluable if (or when) DED 
arrives in Australia. 

Ralph Neale 


If you would like to help in this work, the recently 
formed FRIENDS OF THE ELMS would like to hear from 
you. They will provide information on what you can do 
through a regular newsletter. You can join the Friends 
of the Elms by writing to them CJ- National Herbarium 
of Victoria, Birclivood Avenue, South Yarra 3141. The 
membership fee is: Single $15 (Pensioner or student 
$10), Household $20. 


Cover: The garden at Merrilla, in the Southern Tablelands of 
New South Wales, has been significantly enhanced by recent 
additions but still retains many of its early trees, such as a 
massive Stone Pine and Linden 
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Michael Bligh 


Today’s New Gardens: Tomorrow’s Heritage 


Twelfth AGHS National Conference, Goulburn, 
18-21 October 1991 

The twelfth annual conference of the Australian Garden 
History Society is to be held in Goulburn from 18-21 
October this year. The theme - Today’s new gardens: 
Tomorrow’s heritage - has been chosen to highlight the 
gardens of the region and also to focus the Society's 
thinking on the subject of modern gardens, especially 
those within an older framework of planting and design. 
Lest readers think that this conference will consist merely 
of tripping through the gardens of the ‘pure merinos’ (to 
use the evocative epithet coined by James Broadbent) we 
need look no further than the list of speakers who will 
address delegates on the first day. 

James Hitchmough will introduce and explore the con¬ 
ference theme. Design, construction, planting, mainte¬ 
nance and integration of architecture into gardens will be 
discussed by experts in these respective fields including 
Jocelyn Mitchell, Howard Tanner and Jennie Churchill. 
We especially welcome Paul Thompson, one of a radical 
group of designers using Australian plants, as a speaker. 

Following a day of garden visits, the third day of the 
conference will include the Society’s Annual General 
Meeting and Marion Blackwell’s address on the use of 
Australian plants. Many members will remember her stim¬ 
ulating contribution to the Garden Design Conference 
some years ago. Further garden visits will conclude the 
conference, although an optional fourth day of garden 
visits has been planned to enable those unfamiliar with 
the Goulburn region to make the most of their trip. 

At Tintagel in the Southern Highlands of New South Wales, 
to reflect the surrounding native vegetation 


Booking forms are included in this issue of the journal. 
To those readers who would mentally insert a question 
mark after the phrase ‘Tomorrow’s heritage’: look careful¬ 
ly at the conference program and consider the broader 
issues raised by the chosen theme; we are confident that 
our speakers and visits will generate lively discussion rel¬ 
evant to the aims of the AGHS. 

In the following part of this introduction to the confer¬ 
ence, Yvonne Vaclavic of Michael Bligh and Associates, 
describes Tintagel, one of the gardens to be visited. 

Mo, people dream of an idyllic hideaway, a place 
they can escape to away from the rigours of the everyday 
world. Tintagel, a property located in the Southern High¬ 
lands of New South Wales, would fulfil many of those 
dreams. 

The garden sits high upon the eastern side of Mt 
Gibraltar at Miltagong. The rustic stone house with its 
shingle roof has an unassuming air as it nestles into the 
red basalt slopes of the mountain. The house is framed 
by trees and shrubs which complement its facade while 
the overall picture is one of contrasts — a cultivated house 
and garden which is at the same time wild and natural. 

The house and garden were originally established in 
1980, and in 1982 the property was bought by its present 
owners. Their first major change was to construct a tennis 
court, and in 1986 a firm of landscape designers was 
commissioned to enhance the garden. The intention was 
to create a good looking garden all year round by intro¬ 
ducing a variety of trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants of 


the swimming pool has a black tiled lining 
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A simple gravel path leads across a newly created tumbling stream at Tintagel 


contrasting yet complementary colour, texture and form. 

The first priority was to establish a windbreak of ever¬ 
green shrubs and conifers to the west of the garden to 
provide shelter from the prevailing winds. This blends 
well with both the garden and the surrounding country¬ 
side. The garden was subsequently divided into different 
areas to make it manageable and more interesting by 
offering changes of character, slope and angle, so allow¬ 
ing it to be more fully utilized. 

The highest point of the garden is reached by meander¬ 
ing gravel paths and stone steps. Here breathtaking views 
can be enjoyed from a hexagonal pavilion of western red 
cedar; traffic and people pass soundlessly in the valley 
below and on a clear night the lights of Sydney may be 
glimpsed. A feature of this area is the bronze sundial 
designed by Frits Massee, the sculptor who created a 
similar sundial in the herb garden at Melbourne’s Royal 
Botanic Gardens. It is set on a diy-stone base and planted 
with thyme. 

Beyond this lies a vegetable garden built in the English 
tradition. It is protected by a screen of conifers and a low 
dry-stone wall. The paths are stone paved, and despite 
the garden’s compact size the rich mountain soil provides 
abundant fruit and vegetables. A rustic hut has been 
constructed next to the vegetable garden and, with its 
bark roof and climbing white rose, demonstrates that a 
utilitarian part of the garden can be attractive. 

To the west lies the sculpture park which contains the 
work of eight Australian sculptors including Bruce Arm¬ 


strong, Paul Juracek and Robert Klippel. The sculptures 
are set amongst evergreen and deciduous trees, rolling 
lawn and drifts of spring flowering bulbs which include 
thousands of King Alfred, Magnificent and Ptolemy daf¬ 
fodils. Stone steps provide access and rustic timber 
seating has been placed in positions where the sculptures 
and views can be enjoyed. 

Perhaps the garden’s most outstanding feature is the 
tumbling stream. Wild and natural looking, but entirely 
man-made, it has been located in an area which was 
once a steep sloping lawn. It was integrated with the sur¬ 
rounding landscape through excavation, sympathetic 
planting and boulder placement characteristic of moun¬ 
tain scenery. Michael Pfahl, a landscape contractor who 
has studied the placement of stone in Japan, was engaged 
to effect the stream's rock foundation. The stream’s 
design emulates the movement of water in nature; it 
springs from the side of the mountain, dances through a 
series of sleep falls, bubbling over and under rocks until 
it reaches the first major cascade to pour into a small pool 
set opposite the house. Here the gentle play of the water 
can be enjoyed from the vantage point of a timber bridge 
before it brims over to fall in a more gentle series of cas¬ 
cades and runnels. The flow of the stream slows much 
like a natural mountain stream would when it becomes a 
river flowing smoothly to the sea, until it finally ripples 
into a large pond set at the base of the stream. 

Easily cultivated water plants offer variety of shape, 
size and colour. For the .still pools there are water lilies 
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and on the pool margins plants include iris and the con¬ 
trasting rounded forms of oyster plants. They are among 
many which produce large dramatic foliage and outstand¬ 
ing blooms. Water plants tend to have soft subtle colours 
and, bearing in mind that their form and colour can be 
blurred and magnified in the water’s surface, flowering 
plants have been positioned in solid clumps of a single 
species to create banks and drifts of one colour. 

In contrast to the exuberance of the stream, the swim¬ 
ming pool area is characterized by a tranquil body of 
water. The garden here is made to appear longer and 
wider than it really is and the pool has been lined in 
black tiles so that the water reflects the sky and surround¬ 
ing trees and plants. Originally a steep slope with sand¬ 
stone outcrops, the area has been dramatically remod¬ 
elled. A paved terrace with a large retaining wall was 
constructed from Murrumbateman stone. A pergola 
stretches between the retaining wall and the pool edge 
and a barbecue area has been built into a portion of the 
wall. 

This area is located between the cultivated garden and 
the natural bushland, and the space has been designed to 
complement both through the creation of a cultivated 
native landscape. The exotic cool climate plants close to 
the house and driveway gradually meld into predomi¬ 
nantly native species. The pergola has been planted with 
Pandorea pandorana ‘Snowbells’ to provide a brilliant 
display of creamy white trumpet flowers in spring and 


summer. A small waterfall close to the head of the pool is 
planted with creeping native violets and tree ferns punc¬ 
tuate the slope between huge sandstone boulders. On the 
northern side of the pool, groups of Xanthoirea australis 
thrust dark trunks and flower spikes toward the sky, their 
vertical line broken by the soft rounded form of their 
spiky foliage. Kangaroo paws, banksias, grevilleas and 
wahlenbergias provide added accents while creeping 
boobialla and hardenbergia spill over the boulders and 
into the water. The effect is one of a natural water body, 
a water-hole, as opposed to a typical formal swimming 
pool. To the north-east are framed vistas that take the eye 
over the tennis court and native bushland to the land¬ 
scape and horizon beyond. 

The natural bushland has been gradually rehabilitated 
by removing exotic vegetation and replanting native 
species. This has attracted increasing numbers of birds to 
the garden including currawongs, magpies, peewees, 
rosellas, cockatoos, galahs and lorikeets as well as the 
rarer green parrots and gang gang cockatoos. 

The first impression of Tintagel is gained at the modest 
rustic timber gate. Along the narrow, winding gravel drive 
the stark white trunks of ribbon gums contrast with the 
dark trunks of Argyle apples. The dappled shade of the 
woodland leads into a garden of sun, rock, water and 
views, where every corner beckons. The simplicity and 
beauty of Tintagel linger in the memory. 

Yvonne Vaclavic 


A long steep stretch of lawn at Tintagel has been transformed into a stream flowing through sandstone boulders 
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Mollie Begg collection 


Shannon and Begg 


Mistaken identity corrected 

In our September/October 1990 issue (Vol 2, No 2) Diane 
Halas Routt featured the work of ‘Messrs Shannon and 
Begg’ in her article on gardens of the inter-war period. 
The following letter from Mollie Begg clarifies points made 
in the original article and provides some insights into the 
working life of a landscape designer of the period. 

I was recently shown a copy of the September/October 
1990 issue of the AGHS journal in which I featured briefly 
and I want to correct some inaccuracies. 

I was the Shannon part of the partnership and we were 
neither of us males. I had great trouble becoming a gar¬ 
dener as my father wanted me to go to the university; by 
the time I persuaded him my school friend whom I had 
encouraged to go had already been there (Burnley 
Gardens) 6 weeks, so I was a new girl starting out on a 
blistering hot day. First job was hoeing a large rose bed - 
all alone - and by lunch time in my new stiff boys’ boots, 
I thought I was mad, and wondered why I had come. I 
was stubborn and no one knew about that. 


Mollie Shannon (left) and Betty Begg (right)pictured in the 
1920s in their ‘stiff working clothes’ 




Development of the Begg garden in Raheen Avenue, Kew 
(looking to Milfay Avenue) in 1961-62. The strident 1950s 
architecture of Robin Boyd and Roy Grounds in the background 
contrasts with the red brick of 1930s suburban Kew 

Facing page: Tide Sylvan Nursery, Kew, started by Shannon and 
Begg in the late 1920s 

We went through and got our certificate of competency 
in 1926 at the end of 2 years, and did pruning and garden 
maintenance but were not satisfied as there was no land¬ 
scape teaching - we found a man to teach us surveying 
and then went to Coombe Cottage for 3 months as Edna 
Walling was doing some alterations. We were there when 
Dame Nellie sang at the opening of Canberra. She 
installed a wireless for the staff (of which we were part) 
so we listened to it all. We had a cottage in the park and 
used to cycle to work each morning coming home at 
night. There was only Wedgewood china so we prayed 
for no breakages. Ants used to swarm in that place and it 
was complete chance where they would turn up. In the 
kettle, in the copper on the hearth and even down the 
ropes of the hammock. 

We came back and started a small nursery in Kew and 
did some designs. We exhibited in garden week and got 
some country jobs from that. People thought it was fun to 
have girls! 

We were saving money to go overseas to study design 
but I married my partner’s brother and went to live in 
Gippsland so that ended that. Betty Begg (Backhouse) 
died in August 1990 aged 84 (almost) and my husband 
died in 1986 aged 84. 1 am 83, still do my own garden 
and live alone, have bad circulation in my hands and feet 
and also arthritis - but if you love gardens you have to 
keep on caring. I enclose photos of us in our stiff 
working clothes and a snap of our little nursery. Also my 
dream home in Kew that we built in 1961-62 and made a 
garden on a steep slope with bare earth and clay cover 
from building the road. 

Mollie Begg 
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Australian Garden History Society Publications 


Historic Gardens in Australia: 
Guidelines for the preparation 
of conservation plans by Chris 
Betteridge and Howard Tanner, 
1983. Limited stocks of this title 
are still available for $10 (includes 
postage) from the AGHS, c/- 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood 
Avenue, Victoria, 3141. 


Garden History' and Historic 
Gardens in Victoria: A bibliog¬ 
raphy of secondary sources, just 
published by the Victorian Branch. 
Lists over 300 books, reports and 
journal articles; essential reference 
work for students and researchers. 

$5 (postage paid) from AGHS 
Office. 


Open to View: Historic 
Gardens and the Public, pro¬ 
ceedings of the ninth annual 
conference of the Australian 
Garden History Society (1988). 
Includes articles by Paul Fox, Peter 
Watts, James Hitchmough, John 
Foster and John Sales. $10 
(postage paid) from AGHS Office. 


Garden History 
and Historic Gardens 
in Victoria 

a liiMiography of Mt-otidary Miurce* 



o 

w 

Historic Gardens 
in 

Australia 



Australian Garden HrsiurjSiK.ietj 



Open to View 

Historic Gardens and the Public 
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Richard Glover Richard Glover 



Today’s New Gardens: Tomorrow’s Heritage 


Merrilla, near Goulburn, one of the gardens to be visited by delegates at the forthcoming Australian Garden History Conference 
The new pergola at Merrilla protects a secluded terrace, from which the surrounding countryside and nearby river can be viewed 
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Australian Garden 
History Society 

Membership Information 

The Society was formed in 1980 with a view to bringing together 
all those with an interest in the various aspects of garden history 
— horticulture, landscape design, architecture, and related subjects. 

It’s primary concern is to promote interest in and research into 
historic gardens, as a major component of the National Estate. It 
is also concerned, through a study of garden history, with the 
promotion of proper standards of design and maintenance that will 
be relative to the needs of today, and with the conservation of 
valuable plants that are in danger of being lost to cultivation. It aims 
to look at garden making in its wide historic, literary, artistic and 
scientific context. 

The benefits of membership include: 

1. The Society’s official journal six times a year. 

2. An opportunity to participate on regular tours. 

3- An opportunity to attend seminars, lectures, social functions, 
hands-on garden restoration days, a variety of garden visits, 
weekend conferences and other activities organised at a State 
level. 

4. An opportunity to attend the Annual Conference, held in a 
different centre every year, combining visits to important public 
and private gardens with a variety of interesting speakers. 

5. Knowing you are contributing to the conservation of important 
gardens as a component of the National Estate. 


















Australian Garden History Society 

C/- Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yana, Victoria 3141 
Telephone (03) 650 5043 


Membership Application Form 

For new members 



To: The Membership Secretary, Australian Garden History Society, 

C/- Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Victoria 3141 


I/We wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose 
my/our subscription as under 


Name(s). 

Address. 

.Postcode 

Telephone: Home (...).Business (...). 


Subscription Rates 

please tick 

Ordinaiy Member or Institutional Subscription 

$ 32.00 

□ 

3 year Ordinary Membership 

$ 90.00 

□ 

Family Member (2 adults and 2 children) 

$ 37.00 

□ 

3 year Family Member 

$ 105.00 

□ 

Corporate Member 

$ 50.00 

□ 

3 year Corporate Member 

S 140.00 

□ 

Donation* 

$ . 

□ 

□ Cheque/Money Order enclosed 

Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden 

History Society 


□ Please debit my credit card ' 

□ Bankcard □ Visa Card ) 



Expiry date. 

Cardholder’s Signature. 

Please list any particular interests or skills you have which may be of help to the AGHS 


‘The Society is affiliate .1 with the Australia Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts' 
tax deductible status. Donations are welcome and should be made payable to the National Trust of Australia 
(Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS 































Australian Garden 
History Society 

Activity Booking Forms 

If you would like to participate in any of the AGHS activities detailed in the Calendar 
of Events in this Journal please complete one of the forms below for each activity 
you wish to attend and forward it to the appropriate Branch Secretary (listed under 
Branch Contacts in this Journal) or as directed in the Calendar. 

Note: 1. Refunds will only be allowed where one weeks’ notice is given and tickets 
(if issued) returned for resale. A cancellation fee may be charged in some 
instances. Please advise of cancellations as early as possible in case there 
is a waiting list. 

2. Please enclose a stamped self addressed envelope where appropriate. 

3- For ease of accounting we would prefer that membership payments are not 
included with activity payments. 


Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity. 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


Name of Activity ... 
Date of Activity .... 
Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


Postcode 


Telephone No. (H).(W) . 

No. of tickets required 

... tickets for members @ $ = $ . 

. tickets for non members @ $ =$ . 

TOTAL 

My cheque/money order for $ . is enclosed 


Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity. 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


.Postcode. 

Telephone No. (H) .(W) . 

No. of tickets required 

.. tickets for members @ $ = $ . 

. tickets for non members @ $ = $ . 

TOTAL 

My cheque/money order for $ . is enclosed 



Postcode 


Telephone No. (H) .(W) . 

No. of tickets required 
... tickets for members @ $ =$ 

... tickets for non members @ $ =$ . 

TOTAL 

My cheque/money order for $ .is enclosed 



Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity. 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


Postcode 


Telephone No. (H) .(W) . 

No. of tickets required 

... tickets for members @ $ = $ . 

.. tickets for non members @ $ -$ . 

TOTAL 

My cheque/money order for $ . is enclosed 
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Reviews 


Our Botanical Heritage: An Exhibition curated by 
Helen M. Cohn and Eve Almond, National Herbari¬ 
um of Victoria, 6-26 May 1991. 

Our Botanical Heritage, an exhibition staged by the 
National Herbarium of Victoria during May this year, is 
splendid. It is a history of botanical collecting, naming of 
Australian plants and of scientific endeavour in this 
country; as the exhibition explains the Herbarium contin¬ 
ues to play a key role in the ongoing work of discovery, 
identification and classification of Victoria’s and Australia’s 
plants as well as providing the basis for environmental 
planning and management . 

The exhibition elegantly elucidates the material it dis¬ 
plays. One can see the careful deliberation which has 
gone into selecting the exhibits. The exhibition is conse¬ 
quently underpinned by a rigour but not at the expense 
of communication. With deft themes, well chosen cap¬ 
tions and text, the exhibition presents the major themes 
of the history of plants in this country. 

As might be expected from a collection such as the 
National Herbarium of Victoria, there are many wonderful 
exhibits. Amongst my favourites were Ronald Gunn’s 
book of the algae he collected and the lead container Fer¬ 
dinand Mueller used to send specimens to Kew Gardens 
together with the accompanying notebook recording 
what was sent. The exhibition also draws on the rich col¬ 
lection of the Herbarium’s library: there is for instance 
Labillardiere’s Nova .• Hollanclice plantanum specimen 
(1804-07) recording botanical discoveries along the Aus¬ 
tralian coast and a copy of Nathaniel Ward’s On the 
Growth of Plants in Closely Glazed Cases inscribed with 
the author’s compliments to Mueller. 

The exhibition also examines changes in horticultural 
fashions, telling how the craze for Australian heathland 
plants in Europe was superceded when the improved 
technology of glasshouses allowed for better humidity 
and made tropical plants easier to grow. Such insights 
make the exhibition thought-provoking. 

It is also wonderful to see the role of women botanists 
and artists acknowledged in the exhibition. Two women 
and their relation with Mueller are presented: the well 
known artist, novelist and political writer Louisa Anne 
Meredith, and the lesser known Jessie Hussey, who died 
at the age of 37 and who from the age of 31 collected 
marine algae for Mueller. It is indeed intriguing to see her 
letters written to Mueller; one leaves the exhibition 
feeling one knows something of Jessie Hussey as a 
person as well as a collector. If the exhibition makes 
these women known, it is a pity that the curators were 
unaware that the plants used by Gunn for his article on 
Port Phillip plants (published in 1842 in the Tasmanian 
Journal of Natural Science and exhibited here) were col¬ 
lected by Harriet Roadknight of Geelong and sent to him 
by her. 

As the exhibition demonstrates, plants tell such won¬ 
derful histories and one of the major histories the exhibi¬ 
tion illustrates is the theme of exploration of the Aus¬ 
tralian continent. Here one meets with the likes of Burke 
and Wills (who could forget the specimen of nardoo col¬ 
lected by Howitt on finding Burke and Wills), the politi¬ 


cian-botanist of Western Australia, John Forrest, and 
Ernest Giles, and meets Mueller at the Gulf of Carpentaria 
in 1855 collecting a specimen of the seaweed Laurencia 
nidifica. The curators have also chosen their material 
with an eye to elucidating the conditions of exploration; 
their clever juxtaposition of specimens of Senecio gregorii 
collected in 1986 by Phillip Short and in 1856 by Mueller 
are used to demonstrate the adversities Mueller had to 
contend with such as shocking weather conditions and 
having his specimens being bumped around on horse¬ 
back for months. Similarly the matching of a specimen of 
Phebalium bilobum by the plant collector John Richard¬ 
son on Major Mitchell’s exploration of Australia Felix 
brings Mitchell’s account of it being collected amongst icy 
rocks and a keen breeze alive in a unique way. 

As is to be expected the exhibition pays tribute to the 
prodigious efforts of the founder of the National Herbari¬ 
um of Victoria, Ferdinand Mueller, as a collector and tax¬ 
onomist, so it is equally pleasing to see the exhibition 
address the twentieth century. As a consequence we learn 
about such botanical luminaries as Jim Willis and Norman 
Wakefield and about the continuing research into Aus¬ 
tralian plants and how the Herbarium botanists are today 
working on a new illustrated Flora of Victoria. As a con¬ 
sequence the past is not a subject for nostalgia but a 
means by which to measure the present. 

In a fine catalogue in which the language is clear and 
direct, Helen Cohn and Eve Almond have presented a 
readable and elegant account of the science of botany in 
this country. If you were unable to attend the exhibition, 
console yourself by ordering the catalogue. You will be 
delighted by what you discover within it. 

Paul Fox 

Editor’s note: The catalogue can be obtained from the 
National Herbarium of Victoria, Bird wood Avenue, South 
Yarra, 3141 at the cost of $2.00. The teacher's kit (which 
contains the catalogue, teacher 's guide and activity sheets 
designed for middle and upper secondary students) is 
available for $ 12.00. 

A Guide to Melbourne’s Parks and Gardens by 

Rhonda Boyle (Cicada Bay Pty Ltd, Melbourne, 
1991, 288pp., RRP $16.95) 

This economy size publication with the rather garish 
cover could easily be overlooked among the plethora of 
beautifully produced garden books which confront the 
bookshop browser these days. And that would be a pity 
for it is a great little book, designed to encourage Mel¬ 
bourne people (and others) to experience and enjoy their 
bountiful endowment of public parks and gardens. The 
publishers claim ‘it is the first ever comprehensive guide 
to Melbourne’s parks and gardens’ and lists some 170 of 
the city’s best outdoor places. Should you be tempted to 
visit all those places after having read the author’s fact 
packed descriptions then you can look forward to a dif¬ 
ferent outing every weekend for more than three years! 

The book is well set out with a standard format for 
each page which makes for easy reference. For each 
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entry there is a succinct and lively description of the fea¬ 
tures and history of the park, a simple line drawing 
showing the layout and the points of interest as well as 
details of how to get there, the facilities which are avail¬ 
able, charges and seasonal highlights. The contents of the 
book are organised in geographical areas: Central Mel¬ 
bourne; Inner Suburbs; Maribyrnong and Yarra River 
Valleys; the Northern, Eastern, and Southern Suburbs; 
West of the City; the Hills to the North; the Dandenongs; 
the Mornington Peninsula and Port Phillip Bay and with 
sections listing historic places, amusement parks and 
places with special features ranging from large play¬ 
grounds, those with good wheelchair access, inland 
boating and spring and autumn displays. Boxes on many 
of the pages give informative snippets about such diverse 
topics as Friends groups, community farms, nineteenth 
century problems with night soil, the Heidelberg School 
of painters and nature reserves in the suburbs. 

The A5 size format and ‘no frills’ styling makes it a 
book for the glove box of the car, the picnic basket and 
the family breakfast table and its success will surely be 
judged by the evidence of much travelled and well 
thumbed pages. It is evident that keeping down the price 
of the book has been an important directive; there are no 
photographs to enhance the descriptive text and these 
would certainly make it a more visually interesting book. 
On the other hand the word pictures are evocative and 
render it a readable book in its own right and in the end 
may well be more effective in enticing people to find out 
about Melbourne’s outdoors for themselves. 

As well as being a practical guide book and source of 
‘on the spot’ information A Guide to Melbourne’s Parks 
and Gardens should also prove of interest to urban histo¬ 


rians in Victoria and elsewhere. The historical back¬ 
ground which is provided for each place adds up to a 
useful overview of the development of Melbourne’s park 
system and for researchers in other states will provide a 
readily accessible source of information for regional com¬ 
parisons. Common threads which link the histories of 
many of the parks are their origins as nineteenth century 
urban wastelands such as old quarry sites, rubbish tips, 
disused cemeteries and former Chinese market gardens 
and the significant role played by local communities in 
achieving the betterment of their surroundings and that of 
future generations. 

The media release provides the information that the 
author was responsible for preparing the Victorian Gov¬ 
ernment’s Metropolitan Open Space Plan of 1988 and that 
her knowledge of Melbourne’s parks and gardens is unri¬ 
valled. References in a book such as this, which is aimed 
at the widest possible market, are clearly not appropriate 
and the reader has to rely on the credentials of the author 
and accept that the information provided is accurate. 
Nevertheless a six page bibliography has been issued 
with the book and is an indication of the effort which has 
obviously gone into its preparation. The bibliography is 
in itself a useful reference source for garden history 
researchers and those people with a specialist interest 
would no doubt be able to obtain a copy through the 
publishers. 

While the book has clearly been written with Mel¬ 
bourne people in mind it should also appeal to visitors 
and is worthy of a place in every local household and 
community library. 

Oline Richards 


National News 


New Zealand Tour, 14—29 April 1991 

In April fifteen members took part in the AGHS tour of 
New Zealand. We visited both islands where we saw 
private gardens, botanic gardens and public leisure 
gardens, old and new gardens, designers’ gardens and 
plantsmens’ gardens. 

We were repeatedly told that we should have visited in 
spring as the gardens supposedly are at their best then 
with displays of flowering bulbs, camellias and rhodo¬ 
dendrons. For a first visit I preferred to see the gardens in 
autumn. Garden structure is so important and we were 
able to appreciate the design of many of the gardens 
because our eyes were not distracted by colourful floral 
displays. Mrs Nancy Martin who generously welcomed us 
to her home, Otaraia, with a glass of wine has gardened 
there since her marriage in 1934. She was one who 
bemoaned the fact that we were not there in spring, but 
Otaraia was so well laid out that its highlight was a 
strong framework to display the autumn colours. 

We were fortunate to have Tom Garnett as our horti¬ 
cultural guide and he was constantly called upon for 
assistance with plant identification. The New Zealand 


plants were of particular interest and Tom was able to 
guide us through the three names: the Maori name, the 
English common name and the botanical name. Tom 
stimulated our thinking with his comments along the way 
and so prompted some interesting discussions. 


One of these discussions was recorded by Tom Garnett 
in his article ‘Enjoying NZ’s diverse history' published 
in the Melbourne Age on 21 May, of which the follow¬ 
ing is an extract. 

‘Now, mind you don’t take them to too many pretty 
gardens', the leader of the tour had been admonished. 
Remember that they are members of the Garden History’ 
Society. ’ Which led to a lively discussion and a view 
that, were it not for the unfortunate acronym that 
would result , Garden Appreciation Society would be a 
better title. Garden history has always been a somewhat 
amorphous concept. Are its devotees concerned with 
‘gardens’ or ‘gardening’ or even ‘gardeners’? Where do 
you draw the line between garden history and other 
aspects of social history? 
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We were all impressed with the array of colour and 
form of the many deciduous trees and conifers. Every¬ 
where we found a high standard of tree care, which was 
evident in the public gardens of small towns as well as 
large cities. The 67,000 citizens of New Plymouth can 
enjoy the 40 hectares of Pukekura and adjoining Brook- 
lands Parks which, maintained by a staff of thirteen, 
would match public gardens of cities many times New 
Plymouth’s size. The collections of trees and ferns, lakes, 
fountains, waterfalls, underground glass-topped display 
houses and bog garden are just some of the features 
these two gardens offer. 

On our first day we were taken through the 
Christchurch Botanic Gardens by their curator who intro¬ 
duced us to a range of New Zealand plants. We saw a 
further collection at the Dunedin Botanic Gardens; these 
gardens also had an extensive rock garden which had 
much to interest the alpine plant enthusiasts. Later on we 
visited the excellent Otari Native Plant Open Air Museum 
at Wellington. 

The private gardens in the Christchurch area provided 
many contrasts; from the 1920s design of Alfred Buxton's 
Parkdale, meticulously maintained to this day, to Otine- 
tahi set on a steep slope overlooking Governor’s Bay, a 
garden created in the last twelve years which contains 
many reminders of Sissinghurst and Hidcote. 

Mary Burnard led us around her new garden at 
Waikanae. The garden and house have been designed for 
each other, and the herbaceous borders seen from the 
house as backdrop to a sunken waterlily pond must be a 
sight in early summer. The garden provides a contrast to 
the adjoining natural bush where from one spot there is a 
spectacular view of the Waikanae River. 

Westoe, the garden of Diana and Jim Howard has been 
in Jim’s family since 1865. Since taking over the property 
in the early 1980s, the Howards have continued to 
develop the garden and are taking advantage of the 
mature woodland to establish new trees, shrubs, wood¬ 
land perennials and interesting bulbs; they are incorporat¬ 
ing many New Zealand trees and shrubs, particularly the 
rare and endangered. 

Auckland was our final destination. Some of us met 
with the Auckland Garden History Society’s committee, 
and their president John Adam showed us around the his¬ 
toric grounds of Old Government House, now part of the 
university. 

Beverley McConnell’s garden, Ayrlies, capped off our 
two weeks in New Zealand. Beverley has created this 
garden progressively since 1964; it is extensive with 
excellent trees and planting down slopes. Beverley was 
happy for us to visit in autumn as she proudly said she 
hoped that there was something to enjoy in her garden 
every day. 

New Zealand has a magnificent collection of gardens 
containing an extensive range of plants so this trip could 
only skim the surface. It is hoped to conduct another tour 
of New Zealand in the spring of 1992; all the members of 
the 1991 autumn tour can recommend New Zealand as a 
country of wonderful gardens and friendly people. 

Helen Page 


Treasurer’s Report 

When I became Treasurer of the Australian Garden 
History Society in November 1989 the Society’s finances 
were in a poor condition, principally as a result of the 
separation from the Australian Garden Journal and can¬ 
cellation, due to the air pilot's strike, of the Annual Con¬ 
ference which was to have been held in Queensland. 

The National Management Committee realised it had to 
be frugal and decided on the following steps to reduce 
costs: 

• Move the National Office from Bowral to Melbourne 
and reduce rental costs. 

• Rely more on voluntary help and reduce paid adminis¬ 
trative assistance. 

• The Treasurer to maintain the membership register on 
her own computer on a voluntary basis until the 
Society could afford to purchase its own. [A computer 
was purchased for the Melbourne office in February 
1991 and the register transferred to it.] 

• A request for financial assistance from the branches, to 
which most generously responded. 

I discovered that the Society had an income tax liability 
assessed on five years interest income. Requests to the 
Tax Office for exemption under Sec 23(h) of the Income 
Tax Assessment Act (that the Society was ‘established for 
the purpose of promoting the development of the...horti¬ 
cultural...resources of Australia’) had been unsuccessful. 

I therefore suggested to the Tax Office that, alternatively, 
Sec 23(e) applied because the Society was ‘a scientific, 
charitable or public educational institution’; ‘charity’ here 
means ‘for purposes beneficial to the community’. 
To support that assertion 1 called on members at the 
Albury Conference for evidence of the expert restoration 
and conservation activities of the Society. The Tax Office 
did not consider we were sufficiently public to qualify as 
‘charitable’ but surprisingly allowed our objection under 
Sec 23(g)(ii) because ‘the systematic identifying, recording 
and restoration of gardens carried out by your society 
does allow for the activities to be considered a science 
and thus allow for the income of the society to be 
exempt from tax’. 

The Tax Office requires the Society to include in its 
rules a dissolution clause which provides, in effect, that 
assets remaining on winding up must be transferred to 
some other institution(s) having similar objects. 

We are therefore exempt from tax on our income but 
we DO NOT have tax deductible status and this has not 
been sought. For donations to the Australian Garden 
History Society to be classed as a tax deductible donation 
cheques MUST BE MADE PAYABLE to the National Trust 
of Australia (Victoria) but forwarded to the AGHS for pro¬ 
cessing. 

The Society now has over $26,000 on deposit with 
Macquarie Bank. At the last National Management Com¬ 
mittee meeting it was decided that we would spend more 
money on the Journal and continue to include coloured 
pages in future editions. 

Members should be aware that the Society is registered 
under the Associations Incorporation Act (NSW), 1984 
(there are similar Acts in other states) and therefore has 
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the following obligations: 

• Have a set of rules of the Society approved by 
members. 

• Maintain a public liability insurance policy of at least 
$2 million. 

• Prepare and present the accounts of the Society to 
members at the Annual General Meeting. 

• Appoint a public officer, a resident of NSW, who must 
lodge with the Office of Business and Consumer Affairs 
notices of alterations or objects or rules, changes in 
membership of the national management committee, 
changes re the public officer, and annual statements. 
Finally, I would like to thank members of the National 

Management Committee, in particular Jocelyn Mitchell 
and Howard Tanner, for their support in my efforts to 
restore the Society’s finances; to the Victorian Branch for 
its support of the Melbourne office; and Peter Watts, 
Richard Aitken and Georgina Whitehead for the high 
standards of editing and publishing the Journal. 

Robin Lewarne 

Notice of Annual General Meeting and Election 
of National Management Committee 

The Annual General Meeting of the Australian Garden 
History Society is scheduled to be held in Goulburn, New 
South Wales on Sunday 20 October 1991 during the 
annual conference. 

State Representatives (7 in total) for 1991-92 must 
be nominated by the relevant branch secretary - where 
two or more branches exist in any one state the branches 
must co-ordinate to provide one nomination. These nomi¬ 
nations must be received by the Secretary of the AGHS 
no later than 5pm on 30 August 1991. 


For the information of members, the current state rep¬ 
resentatives are Audrey Abbie (South Australia), Michael 
Bligh (New South Wales), Ann Cripps (Tasmania), Victor 
Crittenden (Australian Capital Territory), Sue Keon-Cohen 
(Victoria) and John Viska (Western Australia). Note that 
there is currently no representative for Queensland. 

Elected Representatives (8 in total) make up the 
remaining members of the National Management Commit¬ 
tee. Two of the current elected representatives (Jocelyn 
Mitchell and John Brine) will be standing down at the 
AGM in accordance with our rules (which state that no 
representative can serve more that three consecutive 3- 
year terms). Elected representatives must be proposed 
and seconded by financial members of the AGHS. Nomi¬ 
nations for elected representatives must be received by 
the Secretary of the AGHS no later than 5pm on 6 
September 1991. The need for a formal election will be 
determined on that date. 

For the information of members, the current elected 
representatives are Margaret Darling (Chairman), Howard 
Tanner (Secretary), Robin Lewarne (Treasurer), Richard 
Aitken (Journal Co-editor), John Brine, Jocelyn Mitchell, 
Fairie Nielsen and Peter Watts. Note that during the year 
David Perkins resigned and Elizabeth McDonald was co¬ 
opted to the National Management Committee. 

All nominations must be sent to: The Secretary, Aus¬ 
tralian Garden History Society, c/- Howard Tanner & 
Associates Pty. Ltd., 52 Albion Street, Surry Hills, New 
South Wales 2010. 

Agenda items for the AGM should be provided to the 
Secretary no later than 24 September 1991- 

Howard Tanner 
Secretary 


State News 


Southern Highlands/Southern NSW 
Branch 

Tumut tour, 27-28 April 1991 

Our tour began at Yass where we all met at the garden of 
Annie and John Snodgrass. This 11 year old garden has a 
curving shrub-lined driveway and beautiful lawns, sur¬ 
rounded by garden beds that follow the shape of the hill. 
The garden is tied together by Annie’s judicious use of 
particular plants, trees and shrubs especially old fash¬ 
ioned roses, ioensis crab apples and silver birches. The 
gently curving garden beds could more properly be 
described as herbaceous-perennial borders and even at 
this time of the year were full of interest. Japanese 
anemones and erigeron were all shining bravely in the 
bright autumn sun and along the verandah an ornamental 
grapevine was glowing scarlet. 

Our next stop was Yarunga, a homestead belonging to 
Olive and John Knox. We saw this garden in that peculiar 
light that sun shining through smoke makes - there was 


the scent of burning eucalyptus in the air and a bushfire 
on the other side of the hill. Yarunga has a magnificent 
setting, the encircling timber covered hills providing a 
backdrop for the wonderful autumn colours of the trees. 
A pinoak was covered in acorns which is apparently 
quite unusual and many members were very interested to 
see lit tony inns fortnnei (Spindleberry) with its unusual 
fruits. Old tree peonies and camellias must look wonder¬ 
ful in the spring and we were sorry to have missed the 
best of the Nyssa sylvatica which was just about to reveal 
all its glory. 

The first garden we visited in Tumut won the local 
1990 Garden of the Year Award for its owners, Valda and 
Bill Gorisson. Much use has been made of pinebark and 
volcanic rock as ground cover. The steeply terraced slope 
at the side of the house contains a large rockeiy. Cacti 
and succulents abound and look as if they are very 
happy in their mountain home. The view from the drive 
of this garden must be one of the most spectacular as it 
sweeps into autumn coloured Tumut with its Blackett 
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church and the tree lined streets and out into the country¬ 
side with forests of yellow poplars and granite covered 
hazy blue hills. 

The next garden was even more of a surprise to our 
party. Laurie and Vera Crane began this tiny garden in 
1973- The front and sides were full of colourful zinnias 
and dahlias. At the back several fruit trees provide shade 
and along one side was a miniature windmill surrounded 
by water plants accessible via a small bridge. Mr Crane is 
a great collector and was pleased to show us his mineral 
and seedpod collections. A fernery holds his collection of 
fuchsias, ferns and orchids. 

The group met again on Sunday at Overlooking, the 
appropriately named garden of Frank and Daphne Dean 
as it overlooks the Tumut River valley from a very high 
point. Overlooking was begun in 1964 when the Deans 
bought the site which was covered in St Johns Wort, 
thistle and a few ancient eucalypts. Four garden designers 
contributed their ideas: Gweneth Edwards, Robin 
Edmond, Ellis Stones and Gordon Ford. The result is a 
harmonious garden of mainly native trees and shrubs 
blended with a variety of exotics that gives shelter for 
recreation and which encourages the native fauna while 
making the most of the wonderful views. 

When we arrived at Clunie we found that Pat and Judy 
Bowley had provided notes about their garden stating 
that The overall theme is of wilderness, not too much 
restraint, something short of complete disorder. Pat has a 
passion for propagating and evidence of this is every¬ 
where. The driveway designed by PJ Hurley was over¬ 
grown when the Bowleys arrived in 1967. Trident maples 
here, and other maples, were in their very best autumn 
dress for our visit. Old fashioned roses surround the Rose 
Pool, originally a water storage dam, a bog garden has 
wonderful wetland plants and paths are mown through 
the periwinkle which lead you on to the 'Roman Garden’, 
with its narrow sandstone edged rectangular pool 
enclosed by a cypress hedge. Pat Bowley’s enthusiasm for 
planting extends beyond the garden to the river flats 
where he grows asparagus and is regenerating another 
area with plantings of natives and exotics. An avenue has 
been planted to link the garden with the river flats. 

Lunch was served at Clunie and enjoyed under the 
trees. Judy Bowley was particularly thanked for her help 
with organising the weekend. Tumut left us refreshed by 
its golden light, wonderful autumn colours and spectacu¬ 
lar scenery and the committee would like to thank the 
garden owners for their generosity. 

Katie Gay 

Victorian Branch 

Heidelberg Landscape, 4 May 1991 

The 50 members and enthusiastic friends who met at the 
MMBW Yarra Flats Park in Ivanhoe were privileged to 
enjoy an introductory talk and guided tour by Ashley 
Russell. The Yarra flats and the nearby hills enjoy an 
exceptionally rich history. 

Mount Eagle Estate was the first of Walter Burley 
Griffin’s estates in Victoria and was designed to make the 
most of the sloping site. The irregularly curved streets 


and internal parklands were innovations not seen before 
in Victoria. Griffin wanted each individual to feel that the 
whole of the landscape was his - no fences, no bound¬ 
aries, no red roofs to spoil the natural scene. The Glenard 
Estate is also the result of Griffin's innovative planning. 
This was the home for a brief period of Griffin and his 
brother-in-law, architect Roy Lippincott. 

Early views which looked back over the Yarra Valley to 
the distant Dandenongs beyond were recorded by the 
impressionist painters of the Heidelberg school. This 
landscape has greatly changed, but it is still possible to 
reconstmct in the mind’s eye and to experience parts of 
the flats and river landscape which have not been too 
greatly changed. We then drove on to Elliston and the 
Rosanna Parklands for a picnic lunch where Anne 
Latreille talked about garden designer Ellis Stones and his 
work at Elliston. Afterwards we shared a magical autumn 
stroll through the golf links park and the estate, pausing 
at Salt Creek to view examples of Stones’ rock work. 

Copies of the tour notes can be purchased from the 
Victorian Branch Secretary for $5.00 including postage. 

Mary Richardson 

Forthcoming Plant Day Sale, 26 September 1991 

This event will give members an opportunity to share 
their favourite plants which will include bulbs, perennials, 
succulents, herbs, roses, shrubs and trees. So that as 
many species as possible are available, could members 
please phone the Branch with a list of plants which you 
will be growing for this sale. Plants should be grown in 
tubes or small pots to keep prices low and the range 
extensive. Labels, pots, advice and help with propagation 
available from the Branch. See Calendar of Events for 
details. 

Garden History Bibliography 

Some time ago the Victorian Branch received a grant of 
$2,000 to prepare a list of source material relating to 
garden history and historic gardens in Victoria. A small 
group of interested branch members undertook to 
prepare the bibliography on a voluntary basis and the 
grant was used to cover publishing costs. This booklet is 
now available from the Branch for $5 (which includes 
postage). We are grateful to Department of Conservation 
and Environment and the Department of Planning and 
Housing for their generous financial assistance and hope 
that the Victorian booklet inspires other branches to 
search out and list reference material pertaining to their 
local area. 

Assistance provided by Victorian Branch 

Thank you to the following members of the AGHS (Vic 
Branch) who helped mail out the previous issue of the 
journal: Margaret Brookes, Marian Brookes, Margaret 
Darling, Diana Ellerton, John Joyce, Sue Keon-Cohen, 
Diana Renou, Ashley Russell, Robyn Russell, Joan Ryan, 
Georgina Whitehead; and to Liz McDonald for editorial 
assistance with this issue of the journal. The AGHS also 
wishes to thank the Urban Design Branch of the 
Melbourne City Council for use of their word processing 
facilities to publish this issue of the journal. 
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Branches 


ACT/MONARO/RIVERINA BRANCH 

Ms Astrida Upitis, Secretary 
5 Baines Place 
Lyneham ACT 2602 
Ph: (06) 247 0665 

QUEENSLAND BRANCH 

Correspondence: 

PO Box 459, Toowpng Qld 4066 
Mr Dave Perkins, Secretary 
Ph:(07) 262 2193 
Ms Joanne Bailey, Membership 
Ph: (07) 379 3913 

Mr John Harrison, Outings and Journal 
Ph: (07) 832 3597 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BRANCH 

Mr Trevor Nottle, Secretary 
Walnut Hill, 5 Walker Street 
Stirling SA 5152 
Ph: (08) 339 4210 (after hours) 

SOUTHERN IHGHIANDS/SOUTHERN NSW BRANCH 

Mr Michael Bligh, Chairman 
Pejar Park, Woodhouselee NSW 2580 
Ph: B (048) 21 8462 H (048) 48 1248 
Mrs Helen Andersson, Secretary 
Sonning, Wildes Meadow Road 
Wildes Meadow NSW 2577 
Ph: (048) 86 4337 

SYDNEY AND NORTHERN NSW BRANCH 

Mrs Robin Lewarne 
60a Shell Cove Road 
Neutral Bay NSW 2089 
l>h: (02) 953 1916 

TASMANIAN BRANCH 

Mrs Fairie Nielson, Chairperson 
Pigeon Hill, RSD 469 
Burnie Tas 7320 
Ph:(004) 33 0077 

VICTORIAN BRANCH 

Ms Gini Lee. Secretary 
c/- Royal Botanic Gardens 
Birdwood Avenue 
South Yarra Vic 3141 
Ph: (03) 650 5043 

WEST AUSTRALIAN BRANCH 

Ms Anne Willox, Secretary 
PO Box 1323 
Subiaco WA 6008 
Ph: (09) 381 1675 


The Australian Garden History Society was formed in 1980 to bring 
together those with an interest in the various aspects of garden history- 
horticulture, landscape design, architecture and related subjects. Its 
prime concern is to promote interest and research into historic gardens 
as a major component of the National Estate. It aims to look at garden 
making in a wide historic, literary, artistic and scientific context. 

The editorial content of articles, or the products and services adver¬ 
tised in this journal, do not necessarily imply their endorsement by the 
Australian Garden History Society. 

CHAIRMAN Margaret Darling TREASURER Robin Lewarne 

SECRETARY Howard Tanner 

JOURNAL EDITORS Richard Aitken, Georgina Whitehead 

C/- 12 Oban Street, South Yarra Vic 3141 
Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, AGHS, C/- Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Victoria 3141. 
Ph (03) 650 5043. 


Calendar of Events 

This calendar of events has two pinposes: one is to inform 
members of activities in their local area. The other is to 
make ALL members aware of activities organised by the 
Society. 

Branch activities are not restricted to members of that 
Branch: all members are invited to participate. Yon may 
be able to arrange your holidays or a visit to another state 
to coincide with AGHS activities. A warm welcome and 
interesting experience await you. 

Please use green booking slip in centre of journal. 

July 1991 

Southern Highlands/Southern NSW Branch 

• Sunday 21 July 

‘Water in the landscape’. Illustrated talk by Robert 
Woodward, a water sculptor of international repute 
who designed the cascades at the High Court, Canberra 
and the El Alamein fountain, King’s Cross. Luncheon 
will be served in the beautiful grounds of Mt 
Broughton Country Resort, Sutton Forest. 

Sydney and Northern NSW Branch 

• Saturday 27 July 

Visit to Lady Finley’s and another North Shore garden. 
Time: 10.30am 

Cost: $6 members and S8 non-members 

Contact: Robin Lewarne, 60A Shell Cove Road, Neutral 

Bay, 2089. 

ACT/Monaro/Riverina Branch 

• Sunday 28 July 

‘Paradise lost —almost’. Talk by Dick Ratcliffe at the 
Australian National Botanic Gardens. Meeting, after¬ 
noon tea, guest speaker. 

Time: 2.00pm to 4.45pm. 

Cost: $2.00 

August 1991 

Tasmanian Branch 

• Friday 9 August 

Peter Valder will speak on Tropical Rhododendrons, 
based on his extensive travels in South East Asia. 

Venue: Hellyer College, Burnie 
Time: 7 00pm. 

• Saturday 10 August 

Peter Valder will speak on French Gardens and 
Gardens in Eastern U.S.A. 

Venue: Alanvale Campus, T.A.F.E. College, Launceston 
Time: 2 00pm. 

• Sunday 11 August 

Peter Valder will speak on French Gardens and 
Gardens in Eastern U.S.A. 

Venue: Arts Lecture Theatre, University of Tasmania, 
Hobart 

Time: 2 00pm 

Each lecture will cost $7.50 

Contact: Fairie Nielsen (004) 33 0077 

ACT/Monaro/Riverina Branch 

• Saturday 10 August 

Branch Annual General Meeting at the Australian 
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The eastern gate ofMerrilla has been enhanced by a level lawn terrace adjacent 
to the kitchen wing and picket fence at the boundary 


National Botanic Gardens. Meeting, afternoon tea, guest 
speaker. 

Time: 2.00pm to 4.45pm. 

Victorian Branch 

• Monday 12 August 

Branch Annual General Meeting. Guest speaker Peter 
Valder to talk on ‘A view of gardening in the USA: 1607 
to present day’, followed by supper. 

Time: 8.00pm at Ripponlea. 

Donation: $5 for supper 

Sydney and Northern NSW Branch 

• Sunday 18 August 

Collecting rare books on plants and gardening. Anne 
McCormick and Howard Tanner will speak at 10.30am 
on rare horticultural books at Horden House, 77 
Victoria Street, Potts Point. 

Cost (including morning tea) $5 members, $6 non¬ 
members. 

Contact: Robin Lewarne, 60A Shell Cove Road, Neutral 
Bay, 2089. 

Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday 18 August 

Branch Annual General Meeting. Mr Henry Foster will 
speak on Lilliums. Afternoon tea will be provided. 
Venue: Wesleyan Hall, Campbell Town 
Time: 2 00pm 

Contact Fairie Nielsen (004) 33 0077 

West Australian Branch 

• Sunday 25 August: Workshop at Araluen. 

September 1991 

National Management Committee 

• Wednesday 4 September-Sunday 8 September 

Bulbs and Blossoms Tour of Western District Gardens 
of Victoria. An opportunity to visit some of the more 
interesting private gardens of the area. 

Contact: Margaret Brookes, (03) 650 5043 (Tuesdays, 
b.h.) or leave a message. 

Victorian Branch 

• Saturday 21 and Sunday 22 September 

Seminar: Recording and Researching Historic Gardens. 


This seminar will feature talks and discussion on topics 
including Preparation of a features survey, Garden 
archaeology, Plant identification, Undertaking and 
interpreting historical research. Several case studies will 
be discussed and on the Sunday, visits will be made to 
several historic garden in the Ballarat region. 

Cost: Two days - $115 (members), $145 (non¬ 
members); Saturday only $55 (and $75); accommoda¬ 
tion, Friday night $26, Saturday night $19. 

Venue: Ballarat University College, Gear Avenue, Mount 
Helen 

Bookings and registration forms: Gini Lee 
(03) 523 5047, fax (03) 523 6383 

• Saturday 26 September 

Plant Sale Day, see State News 
Venue: 9 Ashley Grove, Malvern 

Contact: Sue Keon-Cohen (03) 817 2284, Jocelyn 
Mitchell (053) 49 8233, Marian Brookes (03) 822 6278. 

October 1991 

National Management Committee 

• Friday 18 to Monday 21 October 

Eleventh Annual Conference in Goulburn and district. 
Theme: 'Today’s New Gardens — Tomorrow’s History’. 
West Australian Branch 

• Saturday 26 and Sunday 27 October 

Visit to gardens in the Margaret River area. 

November 1991 

Victorian Branch 

• Saturday 2 November to Tuesday 5 November 1991 
Grampians Weekend. This mountain range is renowned 
for its plants, wildlife and spectacular scenery. Come 
and venture with a limited number of people on 
Melbourne Cup weekend to gain a deeper insight into 
this majestic region of Western Victoria. Rodger Elliot 
will guide us to some unforgettable places, and help 
with identification of the species in this region. A visit 
to nurseries and historic gardens will also be made. 
Bookings and information: Di Renou (03) 417 2098 
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